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A memorial concerning ELIZABETH CREW, 
daughter of Jacob and Mary Crew, of Bel- 
mont County, Ohio, who departed this life 
on the 28th of 5th month, 1851, in the 17th 
year of her age. 


The subject of this memoir, whom it hath 
pleased an allwise Being to remove from our 
midst, was in the enjoyment of usual health until 
about the ninth of second month 1851, when 
symptoms of disease made their appearance. 


Her strength gradully failed, notwithstanding the 
efforts of her medical attendant, and although 
she continued gradually to sink, yet for some 
time she was able occasionally to ride out a short 


distance. At times favorable changes would ap- 
pear, but they were too slight and too transient 
to remove the fears entertained both by her 
parents and her physician. Of this she was 
herself aware, yet she was cheerful, and avoided 
making any complaint. About the fourteenth 
of fifth month her disease assumed a more alarm- 
ing aspect, awakening in the minds of her 
parents and friends deep anxiety. Her physi- 
cian became satisfied that her recovery was very 
doubtful, and communicated his opinion to her, 
and endeavored to direct her attention to the 
“great Physician of value,” who alone could ad- 
minister to her situation. She received the in- 
formation with much composure, observing, how- 
ever, that she would like to get well and live with 
her parents, but if it was otherwise ordered, she 
hoped they would give her up freely. 

Her strength now failed so rapidly that by the 
twenty-first she was unable to leave her room. 
She said that in the retrospect of her past life, 
she could discover some things that were wrong ; 
but hoped she would be forgiven. ‘To one of 
her.young companions she said, “ Mary do not 
— that thou wilt have to die.” 

ith calm composure she divided her books 
among her parents, her sisters and some of her 
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friends, desiring that they should keep them as 
a memento of her. The scene was interesting 
and impressive. A friend, who had losg a’daugh- 
ter, coming in, she inquired whether “ was 
prepared and willing to die;” the reply was “ she 
said she was willing to go ;” Elizabeth then said, 
“ Oh I am willing to go.” 

She frequently entreated her parents to give 
her up freely, saying, ‘“‘ My Heavenly Father gave 
me to you and he has a right to take me from 
you.” Looking at her sister she said, “Oh, 
my sweet sister, she looks to me*sweeter than 
ever ; I pity her; I fear it will be more than she 
can bear;” then observed to her, “Thou must 
be a good girl ; do not go into bad company; wait 
on father and mother, and they will be doubly 
dear unto thee; do not grieve after me, I shall 
be happy; if thou wilt be a good girl thou wilt 
come and see me.” 

At times she seemed anxious to depart, saying, 
“Oh there will be pure water there;” yet 
throughout she manifested a solicitude that she 
might be enabled to endure patiently and with- 
outcomplaint all that it might please her Heaven- 
ly Father to permit her to pass through. 

On her requesting a visitor to read a portion 
of the Holy Scriptures, that chapter of Revela- 
tions was selected which described the “ Holy 
City,” New Jerusalem. After the reading closed 
her mother asked her if it would not be a happy 
change in her condition to leave her bed of suf- 
fering and affliction, and become an inhabitant 
of that glorious city? She replied, ¢ Oh yes! I 
dong to be gone,” and asked, will the change be 
to night?” she was told that sosudden a change 
was not probable; that perhaps she might be 
permitted to live some time longer and be a com- 
fort to her parents. LooMing earnestly at her 
mother she said, ‘‘Oh mother will you not give 
me up freely (meaning her parents and sisters.) 
With but few exceptions her mind was pre- 
served in a tranquil state. On one occasion she 
said, “‘she was quite happy.” Nothwithstand- 
ing & calm serenity was the accustomed clothing 
of her spirit, she was not permitted to pass away 
without some conflict with the enemy of her 
soul’s peace. She said some clouds were per- 
mitted to pass before her view and hide her 
blessed Saviour’s face, which caused her much 
sorrow, but when asked if she felt afraid that 
she would ‘not be accepted, she answered.“ no,” 
but she much desired in those times of proving 
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to see more clearly that there was a mansion 
prepared for her. Her desires were very strong 
that her patience might not fail. She asked her 
parents and others to pray for her that she might 
, | be enabled to endure all, saying, ‘It has pleased 
my Heavenly Father to afflict me, and I desire 
to bear all patiently.” She desired her parents 
to disengage themselves more from the things of 
this world, and to prepare for the final change, 
and further said to them, ‘‘ you must not spoil 
Eleanor as some do who have but one child. 
You may have to give her up too, and if you 
must do-so, do it freely.” 

On the twenty-seventh she said to her mother, 
“ T have told you all. I do not feel as if I had 
any thing more to say.’”’ About three o’clock 
in the morning of the 28th a change was ob- 
served, of which she appeared quite sensible, 
and observing the cold perspiration, enquired if 













































































swered in the affirmative she manifested no alarm. 














was a fresh trial of her faith, but soon the veil 
was in great mercy withdrawn, and a calm 
serenity again rested on her countenance. About 
11 o’clock, her physical sufferings having greatly 
increased, she said to a friend, “ will it be long, 


























wait the Lord’s time;”’ she calmly answered 
“Yes,” and aftera pause said, “ Oh blessed 
Saviour come and take me, if consistent with thy 
will; blessed Jesus take me; come and take me 
quickly if consistent with thy most holy will; 
mercy, mercy.” 



































spoke a few words to her mother. Her breath- 








and sweetly closed her earthly pilgrimage, leav- 
ing no doubt in the minds of those who wit- 
nessed her peaceful close, that her petitions had 
been granted, and her purified spirit permitted 
to enter within the peanl gates of that city, 
which hath no need of the sun, neither of moon 
to shine in it, for the glory of God doth lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 






































The exercise of the feculties of the mind, the 
quickening of apprehension, the strengthening 
of memory, the forming of a sound, rapid and 
discriminating judgment, are ef more importance 
than any store of learning. 


























Knowledge, economy and labor are the vir- 
tues of a civilized man; they form the most 
durable basis of society, and the sure spring of 
indtvidual welfare. Riches consequently are the 
fruit of knowledge, economy and labor. 


























To be truly polite, exhibit real kindness in the 
kindest manner—do this and you will pags at parin 
any society without studying the rules of etiquette. 
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it was not a sign she was going. On being an- | 


It pleased the* blessed Saviour at this time to | 
hide his face from her for a short season, which | 


will it be an hour?” he replied “Thou must | 


Her sufferings then appeared to cease, and she | 


ing grew shorter and shorter, until she quietly | 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO J. C. LETSOME ON 


HIS MARRIAGE WITH N. M. 
Dear Friend :—I was duly favored with thine 
by my sister at Lea Hall, and should have writ- 
ten sooner had ability and leisure united; for 
there hath lived in my mind a salutation to thee, 
the object of my tender solicitude, and to thy 
wife, thy companion in every tender sense; the 
joint object of my affectionate well-wishing. I 
consider you as now entering the more arduous 
scenes of life, and filling more important stations 
than in your single state. And most earnestly 
desire you may in your first entrance into the 
more arduous path be wisely directed, for much 
depends on this important crisis. With a heart 
replenished with the warmest affection, I recom- 
mend the Psalmist’s words, representing the 
wise in all ages, “In the name of our God we 
will set up our banners.” This is a proper elec- 
tion to your state, who have associated together 
{in the most delicate and tender bonds of union, 
| to be each other’s helpmate, to soften every care, 
| to enhance every comfort, to divide every burthen 
reciprocally, and mutually to help each other in 
| every temporal respect ; and not only so, but to 
go up hand in hand to the house of God, and 
the mountain of his holiness; and in order to 
obtain this permanent felicity of the conjugal 
state, in the name of your God now set up your 
| banners. Let nothing divert your minds from an 
| humble attentive care to put yourselves under 
\his protection; implore his guardianship and 
| tuition ; he alone can help you in times of proba- 
| tion and defend you in the perilous hour, guard 
| you from the dangers of unsanctified seeming pros- 
perity, and place his everlasting arm underneath 
|in the time of adversity. Place here your con- 
fidence that you may not be moved; the world 
with a variety of blandishments will present its 
schemes of happiness and make large promises 
of a good that it hath not in its power to bestow, 
but you may carefully remember, that in the 
world or under the prevalence of its spirit, you 
.will find disappointment and trouble ; but in the 
name and under the banner of God peace flows 
as a river, and all the cross events and painful 
allotments are sanctified and sweetened ;—be- 
ware, therefore, my dear friends, of rushing into 
the world of dissipation which often attends a 
circumstance similar to yours ; beware of a vain 
confidence in the smiles and caresses of men and 
women of this world’s spirit ; beseech the pro- 
tection and guidance of Him who placeth the 
solitary in families, and buildeth up a sure house 
to those who in all their ways acknowledge him, 
and cast themselves into his protection. An 
holy visitation hath given you an understanding, 
I trust, what it is which makes for true peace; 
enter not into selfish deliberation how to avoid 
plain duty, protract not your stay in a land of 
jeopardy and danger, by taking counsel and not 
of God, and covering yourselves, but not with 
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the covering of his spirit. The state of the 
church in that city requires of you to endeavor 
to come up to the help of the Lord, against that | 
mighty inundation of folly and _forgetfulnes 
which prevails ; there are no wages equal to those | 
he gives his servants, for surely the reward of 
the faithful laborers is excecdingly great; peace, 
tranquillity and glory are upon their heads for- | 
ever. Thus my beloved friends, my soul travails 
for you, for your present and everlasting welfare, 
that the solemn engagements you have mutually 
entered into may be truly fulfilled, and your hap- 
piness established upon a most durable basis. 
The eye of passion in the short lived fervor of the 
mind, sometimes improperly called love, flatters 
itself with objects of imagined amiableness and 
beauty: this is transient and mutable, but af- 
fection founded on mutual esteem for an object 
religion and virtue have rendered truly estimable, 
it hath a permanency in it equal to the cause| 
which produced it; it is not in my mind to de- 
scend into every particular point of conduct 
necessary for your happiness, these will be clearly 
opened as occasion requires, and help administer- 
ed to come up in every duty, to render you truly | 
comfortable and helpful to each other; useful | 
and honorable in the church and in the world, 
and objects of divine favor and acceptance ; but 
allow me to recommend a close attendance of 
meetings, both for worship and discipline ; in this 
most reasonable duty, the soul hath often been 
unexpectedly replenished with good, and its 
strength renewed to step forward in the holy 
ey dare not to live without God in the world, 
est he withdraw his blessings, and then who 
can make up the deficiency? Warm affection 
fills and strengthens my mind you-ward, in which 
I wish you prosperity, your present and everlast- 
ing welfare, with a tenderness as nearly paternal 
as [ am capable of. 








S. ForHERGILL. 





THE TURN OF LIFE. 


Between the years of forty and sixty, a man 
who has properly regulated himself may be con- 
sidered as in the prime of life. His matured 
strength of constitution renders him almost im- 
pervious to the attacks of disease, and experience 
has given soundness to his judgment. His 
mind is resolute, firm and equal ; all his functions 
are in the highest order ; he assumes the mastery 
over business; builds up a competence on the 
foundation he has formed in early manhood, and 
passes through a period of life attended by many 
gratifications. Having gone a year or two past 
sixty, he arrives at a critical period in the road 
of existence ; the river of death flows before him, 
and he remains at a stand still. But athwart 
this river is a viaduct, called “The Turn of 
Life,” which, if crossed in safety, leads to the 
valley of “old age,” round whjch the river 
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winds, and then flows beyond without a boat or 
causeway to effect its passage. The bridge is, 
however, constructed of fragile materials, and it 
depends upon how it is trodden whether it bend 
or break. Gout, apoplexy, and other bad char- 
acters are also in the vicinity to waylay the 
traveller, and thrust him from the pass; but let 
him gird up his loins, and provide himself with 
a fitting staff, and he may trudge on in safety 
with perfect composure. To quit metaphor, 
“The Turn of Life” is a turn either into a pro- 
longed walk, or into the grave. Thesystem and 
powers having reached their utmost expansion, 
now begin either to close like flowers at sunset, 
or break down at once.—QOne injudicious stimu- 
lant, a single fatal excitement, may force it be- 
yond its strength; whilst a careful supply of 
props, and the withdrawal of all that tends to 
force a plant, will sustain it in beauty and vigor 
until night has entirely set in.— The Science of 
Life by a Physician, 








GOD THE CREATOR. 


Cast your eyes upon the earth that supports 
us; raise them to this immense vault of the 
heavens that surrounds us; these fathomless 
abysses of air and water, and these countless 
stars that give us light. Who is it that has 
suspended this globe of earth? Who has laid 
its foundations? If it were harder, its bosom 
could not be laid open by man for cultivation ; 
if it were less firm, it could not support the 
weight of his footsteps. From it proceed the 
most precious things; this earth, so mean and 
unformed, is transformed into thousands of beau- 


tiful objects that delight our eyes. In the course. 
of one year it becomes branches, buds, leaves,’ 


flowers, fruits and seeds ; thus renewing its beau- 
tiful favors to man. Nothing exhausts it. After 
yielding, for so many ages, its treasures, it 
experiences no decay ; it does not grow old; it 
still pours forth riches from its bosom. 
Generations of men have grown old and passed 
away, while, every spring, the earth has renewed 
its youth, If it were cultivated, it would nour- 
ish a hundred fold more than it now does. Its 
inequalities add ‘to its beauty and utility. The 
mountains have risen, and the valleys descended 
in the places where the Lord has appointed! In 
the deep valleys grows the herbage for cattle. 
Rich harvests wave in the champaign * country. 
Here, ranges of little hills rise like an amphithea- 
tre, and are crowned with vineyardsand fruit-trees; 
there, high mountains lift their snow-crowned 
heads among the clouds. The torrents that pour 
from their sides, are the sources of the rivers. 
The rocks, marking their steep heights, support 
the earth of the mountains, just as the bones of 


*Properly pronounced sham’pain, in contradistine- 
tion to champaign, (shampain’,) the wine of Cham- 
paign. 
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the human body support the flesh. This variety 
makes the charm of rural scenery, while it is 
also the means of satisfying the different wants 
of man. 

Every thing that the earth produces, is decom- 
posed, and returns again to its bosom, and be- 
comes the germ of a new production. Kvery thing 
that springs from it, returns to it; and nothing 
is lost. All the seeds that we sow in it, return 
multiplied to us. It produces stone and marble, 
of which we make our superb edifices. It teems 
with minerals, precious or useful to man. Look 
at the plants that spring from it. Their species 
and their virtues are innumerable. 

Contemplate these vast forests, as ancient as 
the world ; those trees whose roots strike into 
the earth, as their branches spread out towards 
the heavens. Their roots support them against 
the winds, and are like subterranean pipes, whose 
office is to collect the nourishment necessary for 
the support of the stem ; the stem is covered 
with a thick bark, which protects the tender wood 
from the air; the branches distribute, in differ- 
ent canals, the sap which the roots have collected 
in the*trunk. In summer, they protect us with 
their shade from the rays of the sun ; in winter, 
they feed the flame that keeps us warm. Their 
wood is not only useful for fuel; but it is of a 
substance, although solid and durable, to which 
the hand of man can give every form that he 
pleases, for the purpose of architecture and nav- 
igation. Fruit-trees, as they bow their branches to- 
wards the earth, seem to invite us to receive their 
treasures. The feeblest plant contains within itself 
the germ of all that we admire in the grandest 
tree. The earth, that does not change, itself 
produces all these changes in the offspring. 

Who has stretched over our heads this vast 
and glorious vault? What sublime objects are 
there! An All-powerful hand has presented 
this grand spectacle to our vision. 

What does the regular succession of day and 
night teach us? Thé sun has never omitted for so 
many ages to shed his blessing upon us. The 
dawn never fails to announce the day; and the 
sun, says the holy book, knows his going down. 
Thus it enlightens alternately both sides of the 
world, and sheds its rays on all. Day is the 
time for society and employment. Night folds 
the world in darkness, finishes our labors, and 
softens our troubles. It suspends, it calms every 
thing. Itsheds around us silence and sleep ; it 
rests our bodies, it revives our spirits. Then day 
returns, and recalls man to labor, and reanimates 
all nature. 

But besides the constant course of the sun, 
that produces day and night, during six months 
it approaches one pole, and during the other six, 
the opposite one. By this beautiful order, one 
sun answers for the whole world. If the sun, at 
the same distance, were larger, it would light the 
whole world, but it would consume it with ‘its 


heat. If it were smaller, the earth would be all 
ice, and could not be inhabited by men. 

What compass has been stretched from heaven 
to earth, and taken such just measurements? 
The changes of the sun make the variety of the 
seasons, which we find so delightful. The spring 
checks the cold winds, wakens the flowers, and 
gives the promise of fruits. The summer brings 
the riches of the harvest. The autumn displays the 
fruits that spring has promised. Winter, which is 
the night of the year, treasures up all its riches, 
only in order that the following spring may bring 
them forth again with new beauty. Thus nature, 
so variously adorned, presents alternately her 
beautiful changes, that man may never cease 
to admire. The hand that guides this glorious 
work, must be as skilful as it is powerful, to have 
made it so simple, yet so effectual; so constant 
and so beneficent.— Fenelon, translated by Mrs. 
Follen. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“TAKE HEED TO THE GIFT THAT IS IN YOU.” 


We highly estimate the gifts bestowed by our 
earthly parents; we think them precious, we 
use all care to secure them from injury, and to 
add to their value, for our own benefit and that 
of our children’s children ; they are far more 
dear to us than if they came from any other 
source. 

Then how much more highly ought we to 
prize the precious gem bestowed by our heavenly 
Father, and placed in a cabinet of his own pre- 
paring, which no one has access to but himself 
and us. The inner chambers are all our own; 
here we may admit the highest of all guests and 
close the door against every intruder; and thus 
take sweet counsel together. .He will instruct 
us how to use this pearl, in order to increase its 
value and add to its lustre. He will show us 
that it is his oracle, and if repaired to and heeded, 
its smallest intimations will be sufficiently clear 
and impressive to remove doubts, to unfold duties, 
and to show the consequences resulting from 
neglect. 

Take heed to the gift that is in you; the word 
spoken by it is “‘quick and powerful.” It salutes 
the inward ear, and arrests the attention; and 
however small and still, we feel that it comes from 
above, bearing either a call, a command, or an 
admonition from the Holy One. O! let us heed 
its lowest whispers ; it will remove from this inner 
sanctuary everything that is impure, it will 
clothe us in the livery of heaven, and bring us 
immediately into His presence, before whom 
angels and archangels bow. 

Precious children heed this gift; it is the good 
Spirit, the grace of God, it is in you: it shines 
in the heart as the outward sun shines in the 
outward and material world, revealing to the 
senses all that is lovely. By its light we see 
how to do our work, we see also what would 
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harm us, and are enabled to avoid what is per- 
nicious. As it is far more pleasant to range 
among the flowers, than among thorns and briars; 
so those who are amiable and kind are not only 
happy in themselves, but diffuse comfort and 
happiness arround them; and these dispositions 
are far more precious than the, perfumes of 
Arabian spices, wafted far and wide by eastern 
les. 

Take heed to this gift; it will be a constant 
companion, a friend to the friendless, and as 
children heed it, and love it, it grows with their 
growth, and strengthens with their strength ; it is 
an all-pervading principle, guiding them through 
life’s intricate windings, in ways of pleasantness 
and paths of peace. In times of danger when 
evil is near, it will gently intimate, beware ; when 
good presents, it will say, embrace, pursue and 
grow strong. 

It is a heavenly monitor ; take heed to it in 
childhood, listen attentively to it in youth, obey 
it in manhood, make it a constant companion. 
In every period of life its instructions are of 
infinite value to frail mortals. How invaluable 
is such a companion through a life beset with 
various temptations and trials ; how like a golden 
sunshine lighting up the inner temple; renewing 
hope, inspiring faith in God our everlasting 
Father, and assuring us that safety is ours, when 
he in wisdom guides the helm. 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCURATE MENTAL HABITS. | 


It is essential that our children should be 
early instructed in the all-important lesson of 
learning what they do learn wel/. If we sacrifice 
this object to a mere spread of information, we 
shall inflict an injury on their minds which 
in all probability will be found incurable. A 
child who, from day to day, is allowed to be 
inaccurate in construing his Latin lesson, will 
be prone to act in the same manner with respect 
to the other* branches of his learning, and his 
carelessness will even extend to his play. But 
these are only the smaller parts of the mischief. 
The bad habit of inaccuracy once formed, will 
infect his mode of conversing, undermine his 
attention to truth, and weaken him in his moral 
duties ; nay, it will follow him to the place of 
public worship, and mar the early fruits of his 
religion and piety. 

The principle, that whatsoever children learn, 
they should learn exactly, is of equal importance, 
whether their lessons be addressed to the mem- 
ory or the understanding. If the business in 
hand be to get by rote a passage in the Latin 
grammar, or the declensions of a Greek verb, 
that business ought not to be passed over until 
itis perfectly accomplished. The memory must 
not be oppressed by too large a demand upon its 
powers ; but the short and easy lesson ‘must be 
80 learned as to be repeated without a fault, and 
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without difficulty. If, on the other hand, the 
tutor’s object is to explain a rule in grammar, he 
must take care so to handle the subject, as to 
leave the understanding of his pupil in a con- 
dition of perfect clearness. 

When an eminent person, remarkable for his 
achievements in science, eloquence, and busi- 
ness, was asked by what means he was enabled 
to effect so much, he answered, “‘ By being a 
whole man to one thing at atime.” This is an 
expedient to which our young people ought to be 
familiarized even from childhood. If their at- 
tention is scattered and divided, nothing will be 
learned effectually, or executed well; but if they 
put forth their native energy to each object in 
succession,—if they bestow their whole minds 
first (for example) on their Scripture reading; 
secondly, on their classical lessons; thirdly, on 
their arithmetic or geometry ; and fourthly, on 
their game of trap-ball or cricket—every thing 
in its turn will be mastered ; and by the whole 
process, the mind itself will be greatly strength- 
ened. 

A second rule which this person mentioned as 
having been of great use to himself, was never 
to lose the passing opportunity—a rule which, 
like the former, is closely connected with the 
faculty of attention. Our young people should 
be taught to be always alive to the circumstances 
which surround them; and in the only good 
and happy sense of the term, to be time-servers. 
It is desirable that they should be observant, not 
only of their books, but of all things not sinful 
which meet their perception in the passing 
scenery of life. By this means they will greatly 
increase their store of knowlédge, and will be 
gradually prepared for usefulness in their day 
and generation. 

The well known tale of the two lads who took 
the same walk in succession, the one seeing 
nothing, the other seeing every thing, affords an 
apt illustration of the advantage of an observing 
eye, and of the blank occasioned by its absence. 
In an especial manner, ought our children to be 
led both by precept and example, to be attentive 
readers of the book of nature ; to delight in her 
charms ; to examine her wonders; to investigate 
even for their amusement, her animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, and to trace the hand of 
God in every thing !—J. J. Gurney’s Thoughts 
on Habit and Discipline. 


USES OF GLYCERINE. 


This article is likely to take its place among 
the most highly valued, both in medicine and 
the arts, and the sooner, since a process has been 
discovered by which it can be rendered pure by 
distillation. Its remarkable power as a solvent, 
united to its entire blandness, and freedom from 
all irritating and fermenting properties, recom- 
mend it for a vast variety of uses. It dissolves 
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the vegetable acids, the deliquescent salts, the 
sulphates of potassa and silver, the alkaline salts 
of morphine, strychnine, brucine, veratrine, the 
sulphurets of potassium, lime and iodine, the 
iodides of sulphur, potassium and mercury, the 
salts of quinia, &c. Beside its extensive usefulness 
in diseases of the skin and ear, it is used in- 
ternally as a substitute for cod liver oil; and 
also, in its purity, for dissolving calculi, by being 
ejected into the bladder. It is a substitute 
for syrups in preserving fruits and vegetables, 
and for certain medical preparations. Fresh 
meats are kept in it for any length of time ; and 
both animals and vegetables are preserved in it 
without changing their color, however brilliant. 
Vast quantities can be manufactured from every 
variety of oils, and at very low prices, compared 
to what it is sold at now; and it seems to promise 


well for combustion, both for heat and light, in | 


certain combinations.—Memphis Med. Recorder. 





THE DURATION OF HUMAN LIFE-—A FEW HINTS 
TO THE RECKLESS. 


Daniel Waldo, Chaplain to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is now in his ninety-fifth year. He 
is, nevertheless, erect, hale and vigorous, and 
discharges his duties with eloquence and ability. 
He has a son, who is sixty-five years of age, and 
whose head is white with the frosts of time. 
There is, however, a wonderful difference in 
constitution, as well as in the modes of living. 
Among our own citizens are not a few who, al- 
though seventy and eighty years of age, are as 
active as most persons at sixty. The art of life 
is rarely practised. Many individuals cannot 
pursue the course that is dictated to them by 
prudence and experience, because of the necessi- 
ties of their position. They are compelled to 


subject themselves to exposures of various kinds, | 


in order to secure the means of livelihood for 
themselves and families. 
have enough and to spare, shorten their lives by 
idleness and its many temptations. The equable 
in temper, the contented in spirit, the moderate 
in ambition, and the reasonable in mind, are, 
generally speaking, the longest lived. They re- 
gard the world as full of anxiety and care, and 
thus they exercise as much philosophy as pos- 
sible, when misfortune waits upon their footsteps. 
There are others, who fret themselves to death. 
“The sword of the spirit wears out the scabbard 
of the body.”” Not a few persons are in a con- 
stant state of irritation and excitement. They 
dash through the world with the utmost impa- 
tience, exercise little or no reflection, and come 
into constant collisions. No wonder that life is 
thus shortened. There are others, again, who 
appear to think that they are immortal, or nearly 
so, and hence they task and tax both body and 
mind, as if both were inexhaustible. Of late 


years, more than ordinary attention has been 





paid to the best means for the preservation of 
life. The Boards of Health of our great cities 
have given due consideration to the subject of 
Hygiene, and have suggested and carried into 
effect many commendable precautionary mea- 
sures. And thus the duration of life, in a gene- 
ral sense, has been considerably prolonged. But 
the field is a wide one, and much remains to be 
done. The health department of a great city 
should be regarded as of vital importance, and 
its officers should be selected with the utmost 
care. They should understand the subject, and 
have the leisure as well as the means to make 
all necessary investigations, and carry out all 
enlightened reforms. According to the testimony 
of one of our most distinguished physicians, at 
least one-half of those who die every year in 
Philadelphia, perish prematurely, and of diseases 
or causes that might be avoided. This is a start 
|ling statement, but a thorough investigation 
would no doubt prove its accuracy. In this 
| country especially, the priceless blessing of health 
|is greatly undervalued. Nay, life itself is often 
| trifled with. We are a reckless race, and s0 





Others again, who | 


| eager and impulsive, that we commit many acts 
| of imprudence. This is the case everywhere, but 
| is emphatically so in the wilds of the West, and 
particularly in the new settlements. An anec- 
dote is related by an individual who some time 
| since attended an execution in California. He 
| looked around among the crowd, and then step- 
| ping up to a stranger asked who was about to 
ibe hung? The reply, and given in the coolest 
manner, was—‘‘[ believe 1 am the person.” 
Look, too, at the extraordinary rush to Nicara- 
| gua. It is estimated that up to the present time, 
| five thousand Americans have left the United 
States, to participate iu the attempt to revolu- 
| tionize that country, and not two thousand are 
now aljve. The others, at least three thousand 
|in number, have been swept away by the ball, 
the bayonet, or the diseases of the climate. Nay, 
since the arrival of the news by the Tennessee, 
which announced that the adventurers were in a 
truly precarious condition, several hundred young 
men have taken their departure from New York 
and New Orleans. The very dangers of the ex- 
pedition seem to have imparted a new relish to 
it. So, too, during the war between the United 
States and Mexico. Volunteers poured from all 
quarters, and among them, not only penniless 
adventurers, but men of fortune, who were living 
at ease upon large incomes. They participated 
in the impatient spirit of the American character, 
and thus they subjected themselves to every 
possible privation, and not a few left their bones 
to whiten a foreign soil. Others became ener- 
vated by disease, returned broken in constitution, 
lingered out a few years, and then sank into 
untimely graves. A similar condition of affairs 
would occur again under like circumstances. 
Life, we repeat, is not sufficiently appreciated in 
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this country, while health is often trifled with. 
The multitude either have no disposition or no 
time to adopt the course best calculated to in- 
vigorate both body and mind, and thus to length- 
en out the span of human existence.—Pennsyl- 
vania Inquirer. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES. 


The secret of Africa has ceased to be. That 
mysterious quarter of the globe, last in civiliza- 
tion—for in the geography of human advance- 
ment, as well as in physical geography, Egypt 
has always been a part of Asia—fortified against 
foreigners by its compact form, its fatal fevers, 
the fabulous savagery of its inhabitants, and 
more than all, the uncertain terror which is 
everywhere projected like a shadow from the 
unknown, has, within a few years past, lost a 
great part of its Know Nothing character. The 
sources of the Nile have been almost reached. 
The countries to the south of Sahara have been 
crossed and recrossed by white men. Steam 
has vexed a thousand miles of the waters of the 
Niger, and Tribunes have been regularly sent to 
within three or four hundred miles of the geo- 
graphical center of the country. North of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Lake Ngami has recently 
added something to our knowledge, and its dis- 
coverer, Dr. Livingstone, is now astonishing the 
lovers of heroic perseverance and perfect maps, 
by his details of a walk of 2,000 miles, from 
St. Paul de Loando, on the Atlantic, to Quilli- 
mane, on the Indian Ocean. 

Dr. Livingstone is nearly forty years old. His 
face is furrowed by hardships and thirty fevers, 
and black with exposure to a burning suu. His 
left arm is crushed and nearly helpless from the 
too cordial embrace of an African Lion, and sixteen 
years among savages have given him an African 
accent and great hesitancy in speaking English. 
Passing through all privations with the heart of 
a true hero, not as sacrifices, but as victories, he 
reached St. Paul de Loando, in May, 1854, after a 
foot journey of a thousand miles from his mis- 
sion among the Bechuanas. He remained at 
St. Loando until the clase of the year, when he 
set out for the unknown East. In March he 
arrived at Quillimane, where he was taken up by 
a British man of war. On his way he traced the 
Leeambye down to the Zambeze, thus demon- 
strating the existence in the center of this un- 
— land of a river some two thousand miles 

ong. 

This immense stream, whose discovery is the 
great fruit of the journey, is in itself an enigma 
without parallel. But a small portion of its 
waters reach the sea-coast. Like the Abyssinian 
Nile, it falls through a basaltic cleft, near the 
middle of its course, which reduces its breadth 
from 1,000 to 20 yards. Above these falls it 
spreads out periodically intoa greatsea, filling hun; | 


dreds of lateral channels ; below it is a tranquil 
stream of a totally different character. Its mouths 
seem to be closing. The southermost was navi- 
gable when the Portuguese first arrived in the 
country, 300 years ago, but it has long since 
ceased to be practicable. The Quillimane mouth 
has of late years been impassible, even for a 
canoe, from Jaly to February, and for 200 to 300 
miles up the river, navigation is never attempted 
in the dry season. And in this very month of 
July, when the lower portion of the river, after 
its April freshets, has shrunk to a mere driblet, 
above the falls the river spreads out like a sea 
over hundreds of square miles. This, with fre- 
quent cataracts, and the hostility of the natives, 
would seem to be an effectual bar to the high 
hopes of fat trade and fillibustering in which 
English merchants and journals are now indulg- 
ing. 

During this unprecedented march, alone and 
among savages, to whom a white face was a 
miracle, Dr. Livingstone was compelled to strug- 
gle through indescribable hardships. The hos- 
tility of the natives he conquered by his inti- 
mute knowledge of their character, and the 
Bechuana tongue to which their’s is related. He 
waded rivers and slept in the sponge and ooze 
of marshes, being often so drenched as to be 
compelled to turn his armpit into a watch pocket. 
His cattle were destroyed by the terrible tse-tse 
fly and he was too poor to purchase a canoe. 
Lions were numerous, being worshipped by many 
of the tribes as the receptacles of the departed 
souls of their chiefs; dangerous, too, as his 
crushed arm testifies. However, he thinks the 
fear of African wild beasts greater in England 
than in Africa. Many of his documents were 
lost while crossing a river in which he came near 
losing his life also, but he has memoranda of the 
latitudes and longitudes of a multitude of cities, 
towns, rivers and mountains, which will go far to 
fill up the “ unknown region’’ in our atlases. 

Toward the interior he found the country 
more fertile and more populous. The natives 
worshipped idols, believed in transmigrated ex- 
istence after death, and performed religious cere- 
monies in groves and woods. They were less 
ferocious and suspicious than the sea-board 
tribes, had a tradition of the deluge and more 
settled Governments. Some of them practiced 
inoculation, and used quinine, and all were eager 
for trade, being entirely dependent on English 
calico for clothing, a small piece of which would 
purchase a slave. Their language was sweet and 
expressive. Although their women, on the 
whole, were not well treated, a man having as 
many wives as he chose, they were complete 
mistresses of their owa housesand gardens, which 
the husband dare not enter in his wife’s absence. 
They were fond of show and glitter, and as much 
as $150 had been given for an English rifle. On 
the arid plateaus of the interior, water-melons 
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supplied the place of water for some months of 
the year, as they do on the plains of Hungary in 
Summer. A Quaker tribe on the river Zanga, 
never fight, never have consumption, scrofula, 
hydrophobia, cholera, small-pox or measles. 
These advantages, however, are counterbalanced 
by the necessity of assiduous devotion to trade 
and raising children to make good their loss 
— the frequent inroads of their fighting neigh- 
rs. 

Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries, in their character 
and their commercial value, have been declared 
by Sir Roderic Murchison to be superior to any 
since the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
by Vasco de Gama. But greater than any 
commercial value is the lesson which they teach 
—that all obstacles yield to a resolute man.— 
Tribune. 
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Tae New Meerine Hovuse.—It may be a 
matter of interest to many of our readers to learn 
that the North Room of the new Meeting House 
is ready for occupation, and that it is proposed 
to hold the first meeting for worship there on 
the first day of the Second month. 

The middle portion or Central Building is 
also nearly completed, and will probably be ready 
for use during the present month. The South 
Room is not so nearly finished, and it will pro- 
bably be some weeks before the carpenter work 
and the painting will be completed; an additional 
number of workmen are now employed in this 
part of the building, and the committee having 
the work in charge have no doubt of the whole 
being finished timely enough for holding the 
next Yearly Meeting. The ground around the 
building needs gradiag and paving, but this 
work cannot be done to any advantage until 
spring opens, and the frost is out of the ground. 

The cost of the lots and building, with an 
outlet of twenty feet to Race Street, as first con- 
templated, will not exceed the estimates, and it 
is very desirable that the balance of the subscrip- 
tion should be early paid into the hands of the 
Treasurer. 

It may be recollected that the Yearly Meeting 
undertook to raise the sum of $33,000, and the 
Monthly Meeting $15,000, by subscriptions, and 
that these two sums, together with the amount 
to be raised from the sale cf the property hereto- 
fore held by the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
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Philadelphia, held at Cherry Street, was deemed 
sufficient for:the purpose designed. here has 
been over $16,000 collected by the Monthly 
Meeting, independent of the proceeds of the sale 
of their property ; and about $31,000 on behalf 
of the Yearly Meeting: there is still from one to 
two thousand dollars necessary to close up the 
subscriptions. Many of the Monthly Meetings 
have paid their full proportion, whilst some 
others are deficient, not having forwarded the 
amount subscribed. It should be borne in mind 
that members of the committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting, assumed a personal responsibility 
to the amount of six hundred dollars and up. 
wards, provided the whole sum of $33,000, was 
not subscribed. And that in addition to the 
duties which have devolved upon them as a com- 
mittee, they may be called on as individuals to 
raise a sum of money which might readily be 
obtained by proper care on the part of some of 
the Monthly Meetings composing the Yearly 
Meeting. It does not seem reasonable that 
members who have paida full proportion of 
money, and given their time and services for the 
purpose of providing better accomodations for 
the Yearly Meeting, should be called on to make 
up the deficiencies of others, and we should sin- 
cerely regret the necessity of such a course. 

The next meeting of the committee will be 
held on the 13th of the 3d month, and it is par- 
ticularly desirable to have all the subscriptions 
paid in at that time, so as to enable the com- 
mittee toclose up the accounts as far as practicable 
previous to the time of holding the Yearly 
Meeting. 





On the 15th of the present month we had 
another painful exhibition of the operation of 
the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. 

David Paul Brown, Jr., Commissioner of the 
United States, granted a requisition to the Mar- 
shall of the Eastern. district of Pennsylvania, 
upon which his officers seized a young man 
named Michael Brown, aged about 25 years, who 
it was alleged escaped as a slave from Baltimore 
in 1850. The history of the case, and the argu- 
ments of Counsel, occupied the attention of the 
Commissioner for two days, after which a warrant 
was granted, and the fugitive remanded to his 
claimant in Maryland. It is now more than six 
years since this iniquitous law was passed by 
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Congress to satisfy the demands of the South, 
with special reference to the claims of slave- 
holders. Notwithstanding that every facility has 
been furnished, and the party claimed as a slave 
is denied the opportunity of being heard in his 
own defence, the unpopularity of the law in the 
free States, and the difficulties which have been 
thrown in the way of the claimant, has rendered 
its execution in many sections of the country 
almost impossible, and but very few persons 
‘held to service or labor’ have been returned to 
bondage under its provisions. 

At the time of its passage, an abstract of this 
cruel law was published and freely commented 
upon in the pages of this Journal, and it is not 
needful to reiterate our abhorrence of an act 
which so long as it remains on our Statute Book, 
will justly subject our country to the reproach 
and scorn of the civilzed world. While we have 
stood aloof from any participation in the execution 
of this enactment, it becomes us to consider 
whether we are embracing every opening that 
may present for its repeal. The principles we 
profess forbid a resort to physical force for the 
redress of grievances, but we have it in our power 
to exert a moral influence which is far greater 
and more efficient than the use of carnal weapons. 


The individual members of our Society in 
common with the other religious professors, 
may exert an influence not only by example, but 
by earnest remonstrance with our legislators, by 
whom this law was passed, and by whom only it 
can be repealed. A bright example is furnished us 
in the history of our worthy predecessors, who 
firmly and meekly protested against the evils of 
their day which were sanctioned by law. They 
suffered the loss of property and a separation from 
all that was near and dear in life, when iniquitous 
laws came in conflict with their religious convic- 
tions, and their faithful protests addressed to 
those in authority, and their willingness to suffer, 
was often the means of softening the hearts of 
the oppressor, and producing a favorable result. 


We would take occasion to remark that the 
young colored man who has thus been consigned 
to bondage, imprudently remained in this city, 
where he was recognized by some of his former 
acquaintances; and we would extend a caution to 
those interested, that the colored people who are 
in danger of being brought under the operation 
of this law, be advised to place themselves in a 





position where they will not be affected by its 
provisions. 


The “ History of Friends’ Almanac” has been 
received, but cannot appear without the name 
of the writer. 





Marriep,—At Duck Creek Meeting of Friends, Ind. 
on the 17th of 9th month, 1856, Epwarp Roserts, of 
Fall Creek, to Mary Ann Auten, of the former place. 
» On the 19th of 11th month, at the same place, 
Henry Hoover to Ann Cook, both residents of 
of the vicinity of Huntsville, Madison Co., Indiana. 

——, On the 25th of 12th month, at Fall Creek 
Meeting of Friends, Wint1am F. Morris, of Wayne 
Co., Ind., to Mary Ex.en Swain, of Fall Creek. 








CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

The following account of the Chinese Sugar 
Cane is from a circular issued by the United 
States Patent Office, to the different State agri- 
cultural societies in the United States, accom- 
panied by a parcel of the seed, sufficient to cul- 
tivate sixteen acres, with the view of extending 
the culture of this plant in the several States. 


This new plant seems to be destined to take an 
important position among our economical pro- 
ducts. Its seeds were sent some six years ago 
from the North of China, by M. de Montigny 
to the Geographical Society of Paris. From a eur- 
sory examination of asmall field of it, growing at 
Verriéres in France in the Autumn of 1854, Mr. 
D. J. Browne, then ona mission from this office for 
collecting agricultural information and products, 
was led to infer that, from the peculiarity of the 
climate in which it was growing and its resem- 
blance to Indian corn, it would flourish in any 
region wherever that plant would thrive. From 
this source he obtained some 200 pounds of the 
seed, which was distributed in small packages by 
this Office among Members of Congress, with 
the view of experimenting with it in all parts of 
the Union, and thereby ascertaining its adapta- 
tion to the soil and climate, and its economical 
value in the United States. In numerous in- 
stances the results proved highly satisfactory, as 
it attained the height of twelve or fifteen feet as 
far north as St. Paul, Minnesota, and matured 
its seeds at various points in Massachusetts, New- 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. The following 
year, while in France on a similar mission as 
above, Mr. Browne obtained several bushels of 
the seed of this plant, grown from that reputed 
to have been brought from South Africa by Mr. 
Leonard Wray of London, and which has since 
proved to be identical with that obtained in 1854. 

There appears to be a doubt among many in 
Europe, as well as in this country, as to the true 
botanical name of this plant. M. Louis Vilmorin, 
a scientific cultivator of Paris, provisionally gave 
it the name of Holcus saccharatus, which had 
previously been applied to the common broom- 
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corn, if not to other species, or at least varieties, 
of some allied plant. He also conjectured that 
it might be the Sorghum Vulgare (Andropogon 
sorghum of others,) and thought that it might 
comprehend a variety as well as Andropogon, 
cafra, bicolor, ete., of Kunth. Mr. Wray, who 
has devoted much time and attention to the cul- 
tivation of this plant, with the view of cxtracting 
sugar from its juice, at Cape Natal and other 
places, states that, in the south-east part of Caf- 
fraria, there are at least fifteen varieties of it, 
some of them growing to a height of twelve and 
fifteen feet with stems as thick as those of the 
sugar-cane (Saccharum officinale.) M. Vilmorin 
also says that in a collection of seeds sent to the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, in 1840, 
by M. d’Abadré, there were thirty kinds of sorg- 
hum, among the growth of which he recognized 


several plants having stems of a saccharine flavor. | 


Others are of the opinion that the common 
broom corn (Holcus saccharatus,) the chocolate 


or Guinea-corn (Sorghum Vulgare), and the Chi- ' 


nese sugar cane (Sorghum saccharatum,) all of 


which contain more or less saccharine matter, | 


belong to the same species, but are variations 
caused by differences of soil and climate, or by 
a disposition to sport after the manner of Indian 
corn, and other plants under cultivation. The 


Chinese sugar-cane differs from the others, in | 


containing a far larger proportion of juice, and 
consequently is more valuable for fodder and 
other economical uses. 

In 1776, a plant analogous to the one in ques- 
tion, was experimented upon at Florence, in 


sugar; yet it must have been of a different va- 
riety, as he describes its seeds as of a clear, 
brown color, while those of the Chinese sugar- 
cane are of a shining jet black, in appearance 
identical with those of the sorghum vulgare of 
the old collections. 

The Chinese sugar-cane, when cultivated on 


ordinary land in the United States, somewhat | 


after the manner of broom-corn, grows to a height 
of from eight to sixteen feet, while in Europe it 
does not attain more than half this altitude. Its 
stems are straight and smooth, often covered with 
a white bloom or downy having leaves somewhat 
flexuous, falling over and greatly resembling in 
appearance those of Indian corn, but more ele- 
gant in its form. Where cultivated in hills, 
containing eight or ten stalks each, it puts forth 
at its top a conical pinnacle of dense flowers 
green at first, but changing into violet shades, 
and finally into dark purple, at maturity. In 
France, and in the central and northern sections 
of the United States, it has thus far proved an 
annual; but, from observations made by M. 
Vilmorin, as well as some experiments in our 
Southern States, it is conjectured that, from the 
vigor and fulness of the lower part of the stalks 
in Autumn, by protecting them during the Win- 
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ter, they would produce new plants the following 
Spring. It stands drouth far better than Indian 
corn, and will resist the effects of considerable 
frost without injury, after the pannicles appear, 
but not in its younger and more tender state. If 
suffered to remain in the field after the seeds 
have ripened and been removed, when the season 
is sufficiently warm and long, new pannicles will 
shoot out at the topmost joints, one or more to 
each stalk, and mature a second crop of seeds. 
The average yield of seed to each pannicle is at 
least a gill. 

Since its introduction into this country, the 


| Chinese sugar cane has proved itself well adapted 


to our geographical range of Indian corn. It is 
of easy cultivation, being similar to that of 
maize or broom-corn, but will prosper in a much 
poorer soil. It does not succeed so well, how- 
ever, when sown broadcast with the view of pro- 
ducing fodder, as it will not grow to much more 
than one half of its usual height. If the seeds 
are planted in May, in the Middle States, or still 
earlier at the South, two crops of fodder can be 
grown inaseason from thesame roots—the first one 
in June or July, to be cut before the panniclesap- 
pear, which would be green and succulent, like 
young Indian corn, and the othera month or two 
later, at the time or before the seed is fully ma- 
tured. In the extreme Northern States, where 
the season is too short and cool to ripen the seeds 
in the open air, the cultivator will necessarily 
have to obtain his seed from regions further 
south. If it were important for him to raise his 


| own seed, he could start the plants under glass 
Italy, by Pietro Arduino, for the extraction of | 


in the Spring, and remove them to the field or 
garden at about the period of planting Indian 
corn, after which they would fully mature. Two 
quarts of seed are found to be sufficient to plant 
an acre. If the soil be indifferent or poor, they 
may be planted in rows or drills three feet apart, 
with the plant from ten to twelve inches asun- 
der; but if the soil be rich, they may be planted 
in hills, five or more seeds to each, four or five 
feet apart in one direction, and three or four in 
the other. The plants may be worked or hoed 
twice in the course of a season, in a similar man- 
ner to Indian corn. Any suckers or superfluous 
shoots which may spring up should be removed. 
The seed should not be harvested before it ac- 
quires a dark or black hue. Should the plants lodge 
or fall to the ground by the excessive weight of the 
heads, during storms of wind or rain, before the 
seed matures, they may remain for weeks with- 
out injury. In collecting the seed, a convenient 
method is to cut off the stalks about a foot below 
the pannicles, tie them up in bunches of twenty- 
five, and suspend them in any secure, airy place 
sheltered from rain. If intended solely for fod- 
der, the first crop should be cut just before the 
pannicles would appear, and the second as soon 
as the seed arrives at the milky stage. It may be 
tied up in bundles, shocked and cured like the 
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tops or stalks of Indian corn. If not intended | 
to be employed for any other economical use, 
after the seed has been removed, and the weather 
be cool, and the average temperature of the day 
does not exceed 45 deg. or 50 deg. F., the stalks 
may be cutup close to the ground, tied in bundles, 
collected into shocks, or stowed in a mass for 
fodder in sheds or barns in a succulent state, 
where they will keep without injury, if desired, 
until Spring. In this condition, however, the 
lower parts of the stalks will be found to be quite 
hard and woody, and will require to be chopped 
into small pieces for feeding. 

Particular care should be observed not to eul- 
tivate this plant in the vicinity of Dourah corn, 
Guinea corn, nor broom-corn, as it hybridizes, or 
mixes freely with those plants, which would 
render the seeds of the product unfit for sowing. | 

Specimens of the sugar and molasses produced 
from this cane in New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and other Northern States, and numerous letters 


attesting its great value, have reached this city.— | 
N. Y. Tribune. 


MICROSCOPICS. 


[Concluded from page 702.} 
Leeuwenhoek’s plan of having a multiplicity | 
of instruments is a good one, for many reasons. 
Only to mention two; first, the saving of the | 
time required to screw on, and unscrew, object- | 





glasses. Secondly, the feebler instrument will | 
act as a finder for the stronger. It will play the | 
jackal to the Hon, and often inform you whether | 
there is anything worth looking at. In justice, | 
be it added, that, in this country, Mr. Ross, and | 
also Messrs. Powell and Lealand, enjoy a cele- | 
brity as microscope-makers, which they would | 
not have attained if they had not deserved it : | 
while, in Paris, M. Nachet’s name is in every | 
microscopist’s mouth. There is an old-fashioned, 
little, simple, pocket microscope for transparent 
objects only—Wilson’s, who flourished about | 
seventeen hundred—which is a great favorite 
with many a peripatetic Paul Pry, and which | 
18 80 convenient and entertaining as to be worth 
purchasing—good and cheap—when it falls in| 
your way in its antique mounting. 

The more powerful and refined the instrument, 
the more difficult is its management, and the | 
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ple lunatics into’raving madmen. Supposing it 
were possible to construct a microscope that 
should magnify, say a bull-dog, only sixty diame- 
ters, and that there were eyes capable of using 
such a microscope—what a monstrous bull-dog 
the image would be. Dr. Lardner coolly dis- 
courses of “the superior class of instruments, 
where magnifying power is pushed to so extreme 
a limit as fifteen hundred or two thousand.” Of 
course first-class microscopes such as these de- 
mand the most masterly skill from the optician, 
and are affected by infinitesimally small de- 
rangements. Mr. Quekett gives drawings of 
Navicule magnified twelve hundred and two 
thousand diameters respectively ; only making 
you wish fora good microscope to bear upon 


| these, the magnified drawings. 


Again, for your comfort, dear reader, with 
limited means like myself, one of the first mi- 


| croscopists living, M. le Dr. Ch. Robin, tells 


you that the magnifying power of the microscope 
ean reach as far as a thousand or eleven hundred 
real diameters; that faulty modes of mensura- 
tion have been the only cause of making people 
believe they had obtained more considerable am- 


| plifying powers. It ought, moreover, to be 


known, he says, that when once eight hundred 
diameters are passed, object-glasses and eye- 
glasses which magnify further, fail to show the 
slightest novelty ; not that the light is absolutely 
too feeble, or the colors of the object too diffuse, 
but simply because nothing additional is perceived 
beyond what was seen at seven or eight 
hundred diameters. It very rarely or never 
happens that there is any need to go beyond six 
hundred diameters for pathological observations ; 
which in general require the highest magnifying 
powers. Bear in mind, also, what Leeuwenhoek 
did with a hundred and sixty diameters as his 
extreme power. Look at a cheese-mite with a 


| power of thirty only, and you will be astonished 
| if you have never so seen one before. 


Students, 
whose aims at starting are not quite extraordin- 


| ary, will learn more than they can anticipate in 


their wildest dreams, if they have at hand the 
means of magnifying an object two hundred and 
fifty diameters, at the outside. Nevertheless, it 
is good for them to be able to get ata more 
powerful instrument from time to time. 

If you can, get the maker himself to show you 


greater are the skill and tact required to make | the special mode of handling the instrument you 
it of any service to its owner. The apparent in-| select. Generally, the thing to be viewed, on a 
crease of size given toan object is usually spoken | slip of glass, is held down on the stage by 
of in diameters, or the linear measure across it | springs, or is slipped through grooves, something 
in any direction. Thus, fancy a circle magnified | like the painted sides of a magic lantern. In 
to another which has a hundred times its original | order that it should be clearly seen, the instru- 
diameter, and you have an increase of some con- | ment must be brought to its exact focus (the 
siderable importance. A moon shining in the | Latin word for fire-place,) or the point where the 
heavens with a diameter a hundred times that| converging and concentrated rays meet, and 
of our own monthly moon, or fifty degrees across, | which is, in fact, the point at which a burning- 
instead of half a degree, would be enough to| glass becomes incendiary. First, the approxi- 
make every sane man a lunatic, and convert sim-| mate or rough focus is found, either by slipping 
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the instrument through a sort of telescope tube, 
or by a rack-work ; and then the very precise 
point is hit upon by turning a fine adjustment 
or micrometer screw. By pushing the slide or 
port object backward and forward with the 
thumbs of each hand, the object is examined in 
its breadth and length ; by turning the microme- 
ter screw, in its depth and thickness. For, with 
a high power, you cannot see the whole ofa 
single globule at once ; an almost insensible turn 
of the screw brings a fresh portion of the object 
within the focus. But these little manipulations 


















































practice, even though the image seen is reversed; 
that is, to make it go to the right you must push 
the object-slide to the left, and to move it ap- 
parently upward you must direct your gentle 
touches downward. 

Next, as to microscopic books. It is a good 
plan, when you want to comprehend a subject, 
to get together all the works that treat of it. 
On looking them through, the repetitions and 
the chaff are sifted away without much exertion 
of intellect, and you are then possessed of all the 
solid grain. Three modern works are so good, 
and so wonderfully cheap, that the young micros- 
copist will assuredly purchase the entire trio: 
The Microscope and its Revelations, by Dr. Car- 
penter, with three hundred and fifty woodcuts ; 
The Microscope, its History, Construction, and 
Applications, by Jabez Hogg, M. R. C. 8., with 
upwards of five’ hundred engravings; and The 
Microscope, by Dr. Lardner, with a hundred and 
forty-seven engravings. The utility of the last 
work is much diminished by the want of an index, 
and still more by the affectation, after Cobbett, 
of not being paged ; the only guide to its valu- 
able contents are figures which refer to para- 
graphs. Quekett on the Microscope, Pritchard’s 
Microscopic Cabinet, and of Microscopes, and the 
discoveries made thereby, by Henry Baker, may 
be profitably consulted. For physiological stu- 
dents, the works of Dr. Robin (in French) and 
of Dr. Hassell are of the highest interest. 

But a microscope, and a library in alliance 
with it, alone, without plenty of objects to look 
at, are a theatre with its repertory of plays, but 
wanting scenery and actors. Microscopists, 
therefore, must provide themselves both with 
living performers and inanimate decorations. 
Happily our artists do not ask the salaries of 
Piccolomini, or Rosati, and are content to wait 
the call-boy’s summons jn a green-room of quite 
modest dimensions and furniture. One or two 
shelves, filled with bottles, boxes, and pots, will 
serve as the menagerie for an innumerable com- 
pany of first-rate performers, whose talents are 
unrivalled in their respective lines of parts. 
Thus, one of the celebrities who was among the 
first to make his appearance on the microscopic 
stage—the paste-eel—is open to an engagement 
at any period of the year. Simply take note 
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are not acquired without a fatiguing amount of 



















that the paste proper for procuring the animal. 
cules called eels, is made with flour and water 
only—that of the shops, containing resin and 
other matters, being unfit for the purpose. It 
must be made very thick, and well boiled ; when 
cold, it should be beaten and thoroughly stirred 


with a wooden spatula. This must be repeated 
every day, to prevent mildew on its surface; 
previously examining a portion with a magnifier, 
to ascertain whether it contains any eels. If 
the weather be warm, a few days will suffice to 
produce them. When they are once obtained, 
their motion on the surface of the paste will pre. 
vent any mouldy growth, and it, therefore, re. 
quires no further attention. If the paste be too 
thin, the eels will creep up the sides of the 
paste-pot. In this case, a portion of very thick 
paste must be added, to preserve them. But 
the fresh supply must not be put upon them. 
They must be placed upon it. When you require 
her Majesty’s servants in little to exhibit their 
graces, take a few drops of clean water, and put 
a small portion of the paste containing the eels 
into it. The water serves them as their bath 
and their dressing-room ; after they have re 
mained therein a minute or two they may be 
taken out, and placed under the microscope, 
when the first act of the comedy will begin. 
Their versatility of talent enables them to play 
even minor parts in tragedy. They are a favorite 
prey of many aquatic larve. When the latter 
are starving upon your boards, put in a few 
supernumerary eels; they will be devoured with- 
out mercy, and will add much to the interest of 
the spectacle. You will have tableaux not in- 
ferior to those presented by the terrier Billy in 
his great feat of killing a hundred rats in fifty 
seconds. 

Paste-eels are still a mystery in their nature; 
they propagate only by bringing forth their 
young alive, as far as is known. How, then, do 
they come in the paste ? if they lay no eggs, none 
can be floating about in the air. The boiling, 
one would think, must destroy any germs of 
life contained in the flour, or the water of which 
the paste is made. Most philosophers are afraid 
of admitting what is called spontaneous genera- 
tion. Itis not very clear why they fear it, 
since the admission would only be another form 
of expressing the unceasing as well as the infinite 
power, and the universal presence of the great 
Creator, who blew the breath of life into the 
nostrils of man himself. 

Another set of players, much resembling the 
last, may be had from vinegar (home-made is 
the best, as the addition of sulphuric acid des- 
troys your troop,) that has stood uncovered, got 
flat, and hasa mouldy scum on its surface. 
Vinegar eels will grow so large as to be discernl- 
ble by the naked eye. A writhing mass, either 
of these, or the former species, is one of the most 
curious spectacles which the microscopist can 
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exhibit to the inexperiencéd observer. If the 
vinegar wherein such eels abound be but mode- 
rately heated at the fire, they will all be killed 
and sink to the bottom; but coid does them no 
injury. After such vinegar has been exposed a 
whole night to the severest frost, and has been 
frozen and thawed, and frozen again several 
times over, the animalcules have been as brisk 
asever. Still, they prefer not to have an icy 
bed, if they can help it. In cold weather, if oil 
be poured on vinegar containing eels, they will 
creep up into the oil floating on the surface, 
when the vinegar begins to freeze; but on thaw- 
ing it, they return to their original home. To 
add variety to their gymnastic exercises, and 
their plastic poses, drop a few grains of sand 
amongst the eels you submit to your microscope ; 
it will be an entertaining pantomime to see them 
struggling and embarrassed, like sea-serpents 
caught ina shower of rocky boulders. The 
Anguillulz generally, or eel-like worms, includ- 
ing those of wheat and river-water, possess the 
additional recommendation (whick they enjoy in 
common with certain other animalcules) of re- 
viving, after they have become as dry as dust, at 
however remote an interval. You may bequeath 
to your great-great-grandchildren the very identi- 
cal acrobats whose agile feats you have applauded | 
in your own day. It appears that the best means 
of securing a supply of paste eels for any occa- | 
sion, consists in allowing any portion of a mass | 
of paste in which they may present themselves 
to dry up ; and then, laying this by so long as it 
may not be wanted, to introduce it into a mass | 
of fresh paste, which, if it be kept warm and 
moist, will be found after a few days to swarm 
with these curious little creatures. 

And so the actors attached to our minor 
threatre strut and fret their hour upon the stage. 
The downy atom which floats on the breeze, the 
drop of discolored stagnant water, thetiny vermin 
which invade our dwellings, the crystal which 
shapes itself into symmetry unseen, the cast-off 
skins of despised creeping things, the change 
effected in natural tissue by disease, the parasitic 
moulds which threaten the life of higher vege- 
tables, the nameless creatures that breed and 
batten in mud and slime, the rejected worthless 
sediment of far-fetched fertilizers, the organized 
means of self-preservation, well-being, and dis- 
persion with which the humblest weed is en- 
dowed, the gorgeous items composing the ward- 
robe inventory of the beetle, the butterfly, the 
caterpillar, and the moth—all are replete with 
marvels which would harass the mind, if they 
did not entrance it with delight. At the same 
time that they fill the soul with awe and wonder, 
they tend, more than all the doctrinal arguments 
that have ever been urged, to impress a con- 
sciousness and an undisputed admission of the 
existence of omniscience and omnipotence. 

With a telescope directed towards one end of 








things created, anda microscope towards the 
other, we sigh to think how short is life, and 
how long is the list of acquirable knowledge. 
Alas ! what is man in the nineteenth century? 
It is provoking that, now we have the means of 
learning most, we have the least time to learn it 
in. If we had but the longevity of the antedi- 
luvian patriarchs, we might have some hope, not 
of completing our education, but of passing a 
respectable previous examination prior to our ad- 
mittance into a higher school. The nearer we 
approach to infinite minuteness, the more we ap- 
preciate the infinite beauty and the infinite skill 
in contrivance and adaptation, which marks every 
production of the one great creative Hand. 
Tittel?s Living Age. 





THE LOST DARLING. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


She was my Idol. Night and day to scan 
The fine expression of her form, and mark 
The unfolding mind like vernal rose-bud start 
To sudden beauty, was my chief delight. 
To find her fairy footsteps following me, 
Her hand upon my garments, or her lip 
Close sealed to mine, and in the watch of night 
The quiet breath of innocence to feel 
Soft on my cheek, was such a full content 
Of happiness as none but mothers know. 
Her voice was like some tiny harp that yields 
To the light-fingered breeze; and as it held 
Brief converse with her doll, or kindly soothed 
Her moaning kitten, or with patient care 
Conned o’er the alphabet; but most of all 
Its tender cadence in her evening prayer, 
Thrill’d on the ear like some ethereal tone, 
Heard in sweet dreams. But now alone | sit, 
Musing of her, and dew with mournful tears 
The little robes that once with woman’s pride 
I wrought, as if there was a need to deck 
A being formed so beautiful. I start, 
Half fancying from her empty crib there comes 
A restless sound, and breathe the accustomed words ; 
*‘ Hush, hush, Louisa, dearest !”—then I weep, 
As though it were a sin to speak to one 
Whose home is with the angels. 

—Gone to God! 


And yet 1 wish IT had not seen the pang 
That wrung her features, nor the ghostly white 
Settling around her lips. I would that Heaven 
Had taken its own, like some transplanted flower, 
In all its bloom and freshness— 

—Gone to God! 
Be still my heart! What could a mother’s prayer, 
In all the wildest extacy of hope, 
Ask for its darling like the bliss of heaven ? 





Lines addressed to Mary Ellen Swain, previous to 
her marriage, by Priscilla M. Thomas. 


Maiden, at the altar bowing 
Thy young heart before the Lord; 
Craving strength, to keep unbroken, 
Faithfully, thy sacred word. 


All forgetful of the gazers, 
Close thine eyes upon them all, 
And between thee and the people, 
Let the veil of prayer fall. 
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?Tis no time for wandering visions, 
These are solemn, holy words, 
Soul, not tongue alone, must utter, 
‘¢ In the presence of the Lord.”? 


If amongst the guests assembled, 
One invisible be thine, 

Thou mayest witness, as at Cana, 
All the water turned to wine. 


Send and gather in the vessels, 
It may be that He will pour, 
Of the new wine of the kingdom, 
Fulness e’en to running o’er. 





THE HEMLOCK. 


The best examples of hedges of hemlock that 
have anywhere come under our notice, are those 
of Moses Brown, Esq., on School-house lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. They have been a 
labor of love, and the result of careful culture 
for many successive years; here may be seen 
hedges of various ages and modes of planting. 
At tirst the double row, and plants one foot apart, 
was adopted ; this plan has produced handsome 
thicket hedges, but it consumes a great number 
of plants, and a single row two feet and a half 
apart has been found, by actual repeated exper- 
iment, to serve the purpose equally well, and to 
possess the advantage of exhausting soil much 
less. Mr. Brown brings his trees from their na- 
tive habitat near by, and subjects them to the 
shears at once to give them a trim look and to 
induce a close habit. ‘They make little progress 
the first two years, but after that their beauty 
becomes apparent, and they rapidly assume cha- 
racter and importance. Mr. Brown mulches all 
his hemlock hedges with stone, and feeds them 
annually with leaf mould. He does not trim 
them more than once a year, and that in the 
spring, preferring the luxuriant, full appearance, 
which nature produces; but where a set hedge, 
or solid-looking wall is desired, we should re- 
commend, as heretofore, a close cutting in Sep- 
temper. 

As a single shrub, regularly kept down by the 
shears, the hemlock is extremely beautiful, as it 
also is as a screen without much use of the 
shears; asa single tree nothing need be more 
ornamental, and standing alone, their habit of 
growth is highly picturesque. A visit to Mr. 
Brown’s premises in the morning when the dew 
is on the trees, or rather a shower of rain, when 
the sun shines through the branches of these 
beauties of nature, is highly gratifying; so fond 
is he of the hemlock, that his place is a fair show, 
embracing the perfect large tree and all the vari- 
ous forms it is capable of assuming. When once 
established, the hemlock, though not quite so 
so rapid in growth as the Norway fir, is by no 
means to be classed with the slow growing ever- 
greens, and remember, it is green and perfectly 
hardy.— Horticulturist. 


BREAD. 


A portion of the nutritive matter of our grain 
is lost in the process of vinous fermentation. If 
yeast is added to moistened sugar, and the mix. 
ture raised to a moderately warm temperature, a 
portion of the carbon and oxygen of the saccha- 
rine solution is disengaged in the form of car. 
bonic acid gas; alcohol and water remain. The 
distiller takes advantage of this, the earliest stage 
of decay in fruits and grains, to separate the 
alcohol by distillation. This is not a concentra- 
tion of food, but a change of a nutritious substance 
into an innutritious one. In the first stages of 
this vinous fermentation, the nutritious principle 
is developed and made more active and capable 
of assimilation by the digestive organs of the 
animal’s stomach. Hence we comminute the 
wheat and develop fermentation by adding yeast, 
which has the peculiar property of superinducing 
this change. Then, at just the point when the 
nutritious principle is most highly developed, we 
knead the flour into dough carefully by the 
human hand: no machinery ever has been found to 
answer as a substitute. If we eat this dough, it 
will sustain life; but the full development of 
the nutritious principle has not yet taken plaee, 
nor does it until after the dough has been subject. 
ed to the action of fire, when we obtain sweet, 
wholesome, palatable bread, more or less nutri- 
tious, according to the manner in which it is 
baked. Some bread is but little more nutritious 
than it would be if made of saw-dust, or wood 
flour, instead of wheat. We often complain that 
baker’s bread is dry and innutritious, and does 
not satisfy the appetite. Home-made bread 
sometimes has the same fault. Sometimes, in 
spite of all care, the vinous fermentation pro- 
gresses so far that counteracting agents have to 
be employed, or else the bread will have a sour, 
unpleasant taste, and, in either case, be devoid 
of the full amount of nutriment which the grain 
was capable of affording. 


In the process of baking, in all heretofore dis 
covered plans of bread-ovens, a portion of this 
value is lost—the least so in the most rude ap- 
pliances of man to this important and essential 
art of civilized life. The sweetest bread ever 
baked—it has been said a thousand times—is 
that from dough buried in the embers, and roast- 
ed like a potato. The next is the “ Johnny 
cake,” or “ hoe-cake,” where the dough, gener- 
ally of Indian corn meal, is patted upon a board 
and set down before a hot wood fire on the 
farmer’s hearth. Next comes the loaf baked in 
a “ Dutch oven,” an iron pot with an iron cover, 
surrounded with red-hot coals. Then comes, 
next in order, bread baked upon the bottom of 4 
stone or brick oven, out of which the fire has 
just been raked, and which is so hot when the 
bread is first put in that the dough seems to melt 
and glaze over, and then scorch if the oven-lid is 
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not removed. This is one great secret of bread- 
baking—to have the oven just hot enough when 
the loaves of dough are putin. Next comes the 
family bread, baked in all sorts of modern con- 
trivances ; and lastly, in value as nutritious food, 
the ordinary baker’s loaf. 

As bread is sold in this city at so much a loaf, 
and not by weight or value according to the 
quantity of good flour it contains, but by sight, 
there is a natural temptation of cupidity to make 
the loaves look large, and to make poor flour 
look like good. This can only be done by car- 
rying fermentation to excess, and then neutral- 
izing the acidity by chemicals detrimental to 
healthy nutrition. Then the ovens are heated 
by guess; and sometimes when the dough is 
ready the oven is not, and when one batch is 
baked another must be prepared and the oven 
reheated. But that is not the worst of it: the 
dough, when ready for the oven, both in bakeries 
and families, is oftenin a similar condition to the 
mash prepared for the still, when heat applied to 
it will set the alcohol free ; and, although alcohol 
is not nutriment, yet, after having reached that 
point in the chemical change of the grain, its 
escape carries off with it a very large amount of 
the nutritious principle, so that the residuum, 
whether in the form of grains from the brewery 
or the mash from the distillery, or the bread that 
has undergone distillation in the oven—is very 
much less nutritious than it would be if cooked 
for food without this alcoholic escape. As in 
the distillation for alcohol, the vapor rises and is 
condensed and saved, so in the distillation of 
baking bread it rises, and, owing to its volatile 
character, separates from the vapor of water, 
which descends and is absorbed in the oven bot- 
tom, while this rises to the top, and is ethereal- 
ized by the heat, and absorbed or burned up, 
dissipated and lost. 

In the common form of the baker’s oven, this 
is inevitable and unavoidable. The discovery of 
a principle upon which ovens can be constructed 
so as to save all or nearly all of this loss, and a 
form in which the heat will always remain equa- 
ble, while the process of baking is continuous, 
without loss of time, fuel or labor, and the 
whole operation conducted with clock-work ma- 
chinery by the power of a steam-engine, was re- 
served to this wonder-producing age of the world. 
It is not a thing hoped for—it is an act consum- 
mated. Mr. Berdan’s oven, which we have here- 
tofore described, and which is now in full opera- 
tion in Brooklyn, turning out thirteen thousand 
loaves a day, and capable of baking five hundred 
barrels of flour every twenty-four hours, working 
automatically, is constructed upon such a principle 
that the alcoholic evaporation of one set of loaves 
is absorbed by another set, so that little, if any 
of the nutriment of the flour is lost. This is by 


far more important to mankind than all the in- 
genious machinery contrived to facilitate the work, 
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although that will enable one of these ovens to 
manufacture bread so much cheaper than it is 
possible to do in the ordinary way, that none of 
the bakeries now in operation can compete with 
it. The plan does not necessitate the use of 
steam-power nor of an oven of such large dimen- 
sions, so there appears nothing to prevent its in- 
troduction into large hotels and public establish- 
ments, as in baking for the City Institutions on 
Blackwell’s Island, or the State Prisons. Of 
course, the whole of the bread-baking of cities 
should be done in ovens built on this principle, 
not only for the saving of labor, but for 
the saving of food and the cheapening 
of bread for the poor. Very likely this 
new oven is only the first step towards an 
improved mode of prepariug food. Why may 
not the same systematic plan be applied to meat 
cookery? We may yet see the experiment tried 
of a great establishment for that purpose, where 
meats will be sold ready for the table. Such a 
plan, once set in operation, would soon dispense 
with the family baking and roasting apparatus, 
and stop the retail business of raw meat. What 
if we should be served with ready-cooked meat as 
well as bread, and cakes, and pies? Already we 
have an establishment in the city for furnishing 
the Yankee portion of the population with their 
favorite dish of baked pork and beans. A pro- 
ject has been started for furnishing families with 
steam-cooked hominy ; and, if we are rightly in- 
formed, the bulk of the ice-cream consumed in 
the city .is made in one establishment by the aid 
of steam machinery. What next?—New York 
Daily Tribune. 





WOMEN’S HELP FOR FARMERS FAMILIES. 


A large part of our farmers’ wives are over- 
worked. What with the boarding of the farm 
hands, the dairy, and all the other unavoidable 
parts of the routine of daily work, there needs to 
be extra hands to do it, and when these cannot 
be, or are not furnished, health suffers, the tem- 
per is often soured, the beauty of mind and soul 
is marred, and too often the worn-out mother 
fails to live out half her days. 

We believe most families would gladly hire 
more assistance, if possible, but there are con- 
stant complaints from all parts of the country, of 
a lack of girls who will consent to hire out in 
farmers’ families. It is evident that we cannot 
expect much of this kind of help from American 
girls. Hither they have insufficient health, or 
their fathers are able to support them without, 
or they are too proud to “work out,’’ as it is 
called. And girls of foreign birth, if they have 
been even for a very short time in the city, can 
seldom be persuaded thereafter to go into the 
country. 

On the other hand, while luxury is everywhere 
gaining ground, there is small chance that our 
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wants will be simplified, and thus be more readily 
met. On the contrary, they are vastly more 
likely to be multipled. The demand is likely to 
increase, while the supply diminishes. 

The same want is felt too to considerable ex- 
tent by the farmers in their out-door work, 
though machines are fast lessening the evil here. 
Not so in-doors, and the question has become an 
important one, how is this growing evil to be 
met ? 

The most feasible plan that we can suggest is 
this :—Build a cheap though comfortable house 
on one corner-of your farm, fence off a few acres 
of ground to go with it, and rent this to some 
tenant who will be likely to supply your wants. 
There are enough families in all our cities, who, 
if comfortable provision were made for them, 
would be glad to go into the country. The Ger- 
mans are almost always good tenants—ncat, in- 
dustrious and saving, and fond of working the 
ground. Welch and sometimes English and 
Scotch families can also be found who will do 
well. 

The advantages resulting from such an ar- 
rangement are numerous. You can easily spare 
the land, the fire wood, etc., indeed you would 
scarcely miss it, and would be sure to want more 
than the worth of it in work, and the conveni- 
ence of having help at hand when wanted, must 
be great. You are not obliged to hire either the 
men or the women when not needed, as they can 
support themselves from their own share of the 
ground ; neither are you obliged to retain them 
as tenants, if they prove lawless. 

One great cause of the scarcity of farm laborers, 
is this. You generally insist upon hiring only 
single men. A man with a family could be 
more easily obteined, and by boarding himself, 
too, would relieve the women of a part of their 
burden. Moreover, the tenant family could pro- 
bably board any other hands that might be re- 
quired, and thus materially lessen the crushing 
labors of the house-wife. 

The women of such families, too, are usually 
hardy as well as industrious, and would com- 
monly be glad to get the job of washing and 
ironing for the family, or they would come in by 
the day and clean house, etc., and if there be 
girls in the family, you can probably hire them 
steadily by the week or month. By hiring them 
thus occasionally from childhood, they would 
learn your ways, and be much more likely to 
meet your wants than any fresh importations. 

The advantage of such an arrangement must, 
we think, be great to you; and in return, you 
should make it advantageous to them. Let 
them have the place on such terms as will make 
it an object for them to leave the city and hire 
with you. Make their home a comfortable one, 
pay fair wages, take no advantage over ignorance 
or humble position ; in short—do as you would 
be done by. Let there be freedom on both sides 


to go or stay or hire as they please, and we are 
sure the advantage will be mutual.—J. ©. B., in 
Ohio Cultivator. 





Men of the noblest dispositions always think 
themselves the happiest when others share their 
happiness with them. 





Give no advantage in argument, nor lose any 
that is offered. This is a benefit which arises 


from temper.— William Penn. 
ee 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour ayy Meau.—The weather has put a stop to 
almost all business. Flour 1s without change. We 
quote at $6 37 per barrel. Last sales of better brands 
for home consumption at $6 37 a 6 50, and extra and 
fancy brands at $6 50 a 725. There is very liitle 
exportdemand. Rye Flour is worth $375 per barrel, 
Corn Meal is dull, at $3 00 per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are firmer, 
Sales of prime new Pennsylvania red were made at 
$1 48 a 1 52, and $1 62 a 1 63 for white. Rye con- 
tinues steady; sales of Penna. at 8lc.» Corn is 
scarce; sales of old yellow at 66 a 68c, and new yel- 
low at 64c. Oats are steady at 47c per bushel for 
Delaware. 








OARDING SCHOOL.—A Friend desirous of open- 

ing a Boarding School convenient ,to Friends’ 
Meeting, Fallsington, may hear of a desirable situa- 
tion by applying previous to the 15th of next month. 
For further particulars address either Wm. Satrer- 
THWAITE, Jr., or Marx Pater, Fallsington P. 0., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 1st mo. 10, 1857. 


UST PUBLISHED. A New Edition ot the Dis- 
cipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Price 


Fifty cents. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 
1st mo. 10. No. 1 South Fifth St. 
UST PUBLISHED. A Memoir of John Jackson. 
Price 37% cts. With Portrait, 50 cts. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 


__|st mo. 10. No. 1 South Fifth St. 


\RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twelfth session of this lnstitution will com- 
mence on the 19th of Second mo. next, and will con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches comprising 
a thorough English education will be taught, and 
scientific lectures illustrated by appropriate apparatus 
will be delivered. It is situated three miles south- 
west of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
free of charge. For circulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pennsylvania. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
12th mo. 26th, 1856. 6t. p. Principal. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 

will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—-Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 


& L. WARD, Pain Bonnet Makers, North West 
N, corner 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
11th mo. 29th.—2m. 
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